Directing Learning Activities for Instruction
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Step 2: Phrase Sample Questions

Once you have decided on the purposes and kinds of
questions you would like to ask, spend time writing out
sample questions. Work on the phrasing you will use in
class, When properly written, a good question will be
clear. It will:

1.   use vocabulary appropriate to the respondent
group;

2.   indicate what type of thinking or behavior will
be required by respondents;

3.   contain content about the purpose of the ques-
tion; and

4.   be correct grammatically.

A good question will leave no doubt about what is being
asked, even by those who neither know the answer nor
know exactly how to find the answer, You should
actually write out several sample questions related to
each content or performance objective, Doing this will
help you to formulate and use questions during the
lesson. Not only will you have a set of prepared ques-
tions to use, you also will have a pattern of question
type and format that will aid you to generate good ques-
tions while presenting the lesson.

After writing out your sample questions, check each
question against the list of guidelines for phrasing listed
below. Correct any limitations or problems that you see
in tbe questions you have written. Be especially careful
to avoid using ambiguous questions. Remember, if you
want questions to stimulate thought and to help appren-
tices apply knowledge and skills to new, job-related
situations, you must be absolutely clear in the questions
you use as tools. The guidelines for question phrasing
are:

1. Word questions clearly so as to avoid ambiguous
statements. Provide enough information in the ques-
tion so that the apprentice understands what must be
done. Too frequently instructors assume that learners

understand too much about the materials under con-
sideration; questions that may be clear to the Instruc-
tor or may follow from the context often will not be
understood by an apprentice. Also be certain to ask
only one thing at a time in questions to avoid con-
fusion. Examples of ambiguous questions overheard
in related subjects instruction include: (a) What about
labor unions?; (b) What has the most force?; (c) What
do you know about pipe?; and (d) Is that too far off?
None of these questions is clear. Using any of these in
a related subjects setting would be more detrimental
than useful.

Construct interrogative questions rather than yes/no
type questions. Yes/no questions usually require little
thought. In fact, they encourage guessing since the
respondent always has a 50 percent chance of being
correct, Instead, phrase questions so that they ask
why, who, what, when and how. Further, use active
verbs or words that express what must be done as
you construct questions. An example of a question,
first phrased as a yes/no type question and then as an
interrogative question is:
Poor: Is there more than one force acting in the

hydraulic system?
Better: What are the forces at work in this hydraulic

system?

Phrase questions directly, In the language of the
learner. Avoid giving cues or clues. If the answer to a
question is obvious, then the question Is not worth
asking. The goal in questioning is to stimulate
thought and application of Information, not merely
to repeat the "right" answer. Instructors who leave
words out of sentences from the text or who con-
struct questions that sound like they are simply
drawn from the text are abusing this guideline. A
question like, "What is the name of the simple
machine that can be used to generate and multiply
enough force to pry open a box or lift a heavy
object?" is not a useful question. A much better ques-
tion would ask apprentices to apply a variety of
simple machines, including levers, to sample
situations.rough Steps 2 and 3 of these
